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worldliness, the insidious influence of ‘‘ style ”’ 
and all that belongs to it, as marring the purity 
and the usefulness of a Christian Church. It 
is but right to acknowledge that the genial and 
kindly spirit of the Friend who sat at the table 
was not without its influence in promoting 
the harmony and good feeling of the meeting. 

The revision of the volume containing the 
only authorized exposition of the discipline of 
the Society in this country, was accomplished 
with much less jarring or debate than might 
have been expected, since every part of our 
arrangements and almost every department of 
Christian trutii came necessarily under consid- 
eration. The chief work had fallen, as must 
doubtless always be the case, upon a few 
shoulders. Our friend J .B. Braithwaite had the 


ca W. L. Pearson 755| most responsible share; J. Lister Godlee had 
Religious Intelligence 756 Pp e 2 cre. . 
Gees te Te ic <odeccunnscadaudcgusts A. H. Baynes 737 \ thoroughly examined the disciplinary portion, 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


London Yearly Meeting closed on rst of 
Sixth month. It held altogether eighteen 
sittings for business, and executed a large 
amount of work. There was a spirit of labor 
and of sober thought in the meeting, much 
harmony of feeling, and an absence of uncom- 
fortable or disturbing elements. Yet there 
was faithful testimony on the part of many, 
not only of the old and long-exercised in the 
service of the truth, but especially also of some 
of middle age, who rose up and laid an un- 
flinching hand upon the weak points and the 
sore spots in our economy. Seldom have such 
plain words been spoken about the canker of 


Charity Organization Report 757 | and Joseph Spence also once more returned to 

Public Ledger 759 | active service on behalf of the Yearly Meeting. 
760 | Besides these a small editorial committee went 
“ carefully through the proofs, and weighed all 


new proposals which were made. Compara- 
tively few of those who had taken part in the 


763 | revision of 1861 were now with us; probably 
75, | fewer changes have been made this time than 
766 | were made then, if we except the decisions of 


intervening Yearly Meetings, which have now 
been embodied in the book. 

It is felt to be a cause for thankfulness that 
the Home Mission question has been comforta- 
bly passed. It is a subject on which we need 
carefully to feel our way, and I think we are 
doing so. As was said by one Friend who 
disapproved of the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, the latter would have had more to 
report if it had been unconnected with the 
Yearly Meeting; it would have gone forward 
with more freedom. But the connection with 
the Society will on the other hand tend to 
preserve the ‘‘ Friendly”’ character of the 
work of the Committee, and will, we may 
hope, draw out the sympathies of the Society 
itself into more aggressive and less purely 
conservative action. We need more * faith, 
more of the spirit of power and understand- 
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ing); there is machinery enough, but sometimes| Son cleanseth us from all sin.’’ That is, the 
a lack of real motive power. death of Christ is the meritorious cause of our 

The Meeting for Sufferings met on the 8th. | salvation from the beginning to the end. §o 
The opium question was recommitted by the} that it is through the blood, and by the blood 
Yearly Meeting to the notice of this meeting ;| as the glorious procuring cause. That is all 
a standing committee was therefore appointed| true; still, the benefits of Christ’s death come 
to watch the subject and take action if occasion| to us by the agency of the Holy Ghost. §o 
should arise. The possibility of serious difficulty | we are convicted by the Spirit, and the Spirit 
arising between France and China in relation| inspires faith in the heart that He has made 
to the aggressive movements of the former in| penitent. Then we are born of the Spirit; 
Tonquin, may afford an opportunity for some| then we see by the Spirit the exceeding great 


influence on the part of this country. 

Various minutes of the late Yearly Meeting 
were received. A committee was appointed 
to print the Revised Book of Discipline ; a free 
copy is to be sent to all clerks of Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings. 

Deborah C. Thomas was to start on the 
11th on her visit to Friends in the South of 
F rance, and Martha Braithwaite, Jr., was now 
appointed to accompany her, M. B. having 
been encouraged by Westminster Monthly 
Meeting to accept this service. 

Alfred Wright is also to sail to-day for 
Canada, to be in time to attend the Yearly 
Meeting there. 
choice of William K. Baker as companion, a! 
young Friend who knows Canada well, and 
has obtained the sanction of his Monthly 
Meeting. W. K. Bake: feelingly alluded to 
the service before them, one which had been 
long on his own mind. The meeting approved 
of the appointment. 

The Parliamentary Committee brought under 
notice the provisions of the new Charity 
Amendment Act, which, if carried, will enable | 
the Charity Commissioners to interfere in the 
management of large trusts as well as those 
having an income not exceeding £50 ($250). 
The consent of the Commissioners will also be 
required for the appointment of new Trustees. 
The motive of these enactments is to prevent 
the maladministration and gross perversion 
which occur with some charities; in the case 
of Friends’ trusts, however, the interference of 
the Charity Commissioners is inconvenient, 
since they tie us down strictly to the letter, 
when we are desirous of carrying out the spirit 
of the trust. 

Walter Morris returned to Denmark on the 
7th, feeling that his service there is not yet 
concluded. 

A senior assistant was appointed to the 
Recording Clerk of the Yearly Meeting at a 
salary of £200 ($1000). 


London, Sixth mo. 14th, 1883. 


He has been led to make) 


and precious promises, and by these we are 
made partakers of the divine nature, and by 
this reception of God—the Spirit into our 
spirit—we are wholly sanctified to God. Hence 
we read, (2 Thes. ii. 13) ‘* But we are bound 
to give thanks to God for you, brethren, be- 
loved of the Lord, because God hath from the 
beginning chosen you to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth.” 1. It is through sanctification of the 
Spirit. Then the Spirit does sanctify, or make 
us clean and holy in God’s sight. This is 
settled. 

2. Our salvation through belief of the truth; 
z. ¢., by believing the record God has given of 
His Son. But this we cannot do without the 
aid of the Spirit. The Spirit opens our eyes, 
and then takes of the things of God, and re- 
veals them unto us. So the work of salvation 
is carried on by the Holy Ghost from begin- 
nyng to end, and especially in the work of 
€ ntire sanctification. — Christian Standard. 





THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 
- »* aaa 


BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN. 


Twenty-one times does the word ‘‘ angel” 
occur in the book of the Acts. This fact alone 
justifies us in making the doctrine of angels 
the subject of a distinct meditation. The field 
is immense; we can do scarcely more than 
enter it. Let us confine ourselves to a single 
point—the ministry of good angels. We will 
pursue a chronological order. 

And, first, the ministry of angels in the past. 
Nor can we do better here than simply to cite 
some scriptural instances. For example: It 
was though the ministry of angels that Hagar 
was found in the wilderness, and promised the 
birth of Ishmael; that Lot was delivered from 
the doom of Sodom; that Isaac was rescued 
| from Abraham’s knife; that Jacob’s name was 
changed into Israel; that Moses was com- 


| 
| 
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missioned to deliver his people ; that Israel was 


| guided through the Red Sea and the desert into 
‘the promised land ; that the law was ordained 
on Sinai; that Balaam was arrested in his per- 
verse way; that Gideon was commissioned to 
deliver the Hebrews from the Midianites ; that 


THE WORK OF THE SPIRIT. 
BY E. DAVIES. 


It is the Spirit that convicts, and converts, 
and sanctifies the soul, and ¢hen dwells therein. | the birth of Samson was foretold ; that seventy 
It is true that ‘* the blood of Jesus Christ His' thousand were smitten with pestilence in the 
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time of David; that Elijah was fed under the 
broom-shrub; that one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand Assyrians were slain in one night; 
that Shadrach and Meshach and Abednego were 
delivered out of the fiery furnace; that the 
prophecy of the Seventy Weeks was made to 
Daniel; that the birth of John the Baptist was 
foretold to Zacharias ; that the great annuncia- 
tion was made to Mary ; that.the advent of the 
Saviour was announced to the shepherds ; that 
Joseph was warned against Herod and against 
Archelaus; that Jesus was ministered unto at 
the close of the three-fold temptation and in 
Gethsemane; that the great stone was rolled 
away from the door of the sepulchre; that the 
ministering women were comforted with the 
evangel of the resurrection; that the prison 
doors of the apostle were opened ; that Philip 
was bidden to go toward the south unto the 
way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto 
Gaza; that Cornelius was directed to send for 
Peter ; that Peter was delivered out of prison; 
that Herod was smitten in the midst of his 
blasphemy ; that Paul was cheered in his ship- 
wreck ; that John was vouchsafed glimpses of 
New Jerusalem. In fact, the Bible from be- 
ginning to end is radiant with angels.—S. S. 
Times. 
For Friends’ Review. 


RELIGION AND MORALS IN GERMANY. 


BY WILLIAM L. PEARSON. 


Vv. 


(Concluded from page 738.) 

Now in every religion certain events, as 
births, marriages, funerals, which impress 
themselves on life most seriously and extraor- 
dinarily, are supposed to have peculiar sacred 
importance, and to them are attached rites and 
ceremonies, which are among the last religious 
observances to be neglected. It is natural 
that Christians should, therefore, lay great 
stress “on the new birth or regeneration. 
Hence arises the Confirmation in somé religious 
bodies, for although it is impossible to limit the 
time of conversion, it is almost universally 
felt that the Christian should make a public 
confession of his faith. I doubt not, that 
catechetical instruction, which was practiced 
in the time of Origen early in the third 
century, is of significant importance to the 
Church and her members, if rightly guarded. 
The great danger is, as in all the offices of the 
Church, that the Confirmation may become 
more dependent upon the catechetical instruc- 
tion than upon conversion, rest more upon 
outward knowledge of doctrine than upon the 
inner experience of regeneration. This is 
sure to be the case where the Church becomes 
formal and ceremonial, as it has for the most 
part in Germany. For the school system 


determines the age of catechetical instruction, 
and custom easily establishes the rule of con- 
firmation and confession of faith immediately 
following Catechetics. Hence the occasion 
assumes great, if not always religious, import- 
ance. Children between thirteen and fifteen 
years of age have completed their course of 
study in the public schools, and then, when 
not during the last year of the same, comes 
the ‘‘ year of religion,” as jestingly called, 
when the pastor instructs them catechetically, 
at the end of which they are examined. 
Thereupon follows the confirmation. Here 
again, it is impossible for many pastors, how- 
ever pious—and not a few are indifferent—to 
do theirduty. It it not uncommon, especially 
in the cities, at the favorite period before 
Easter, for a pastor to have from 200 to 500 to 
instruct and confirm. The catechetical exami- 
nation of each must be made as prescribed by 
law, but for want of opportunity or inclination 
a careful inquiry into the faith and experimen- 
| tal religion is usually neglected. Indeed in 
|many, probably in most, cases the chief sig- 
nificance is to introduce the youth into society. 
The girl then becomes a young lady, the family 
invite special friends to witness the confirma- 
| tion before the assembled congregation, when 
ithe occasion often presents few indications of 
| seriousness, and sometimes quite the reverse, 
| flowers and other gifts are presented, a party, 
or sometimes a ball, follows in the evening— 
‘the debut into society is celebrated, and the 
'Church of Christ is dishonored. Thus con- 
'firmation and the public confession has the 
| least possible relation to regeneration and faith. 
‘It is merely an outward form by which each 
one must enter the Church, because each one 
must have a religion. 

The writer with two friends stopping a sea- 
son ata village in Saxony attended the usual 
meeting for worship on Sabbath. The pastor 
announced the baptism of two children. In 
the evening began the people, mostly under 
thirty years of age, to assemble in the large 
|hall of the hotel, to eat, drink and be merry. 
On inquiry what this might mean, we were 
| informed, that they were now about to celebrate 

the baptism of the two children. The music 
and dancing, in which the mothers joined their 
friends, allowed us little sleep till 2. a. . 


It must not be supposed that such sacrilege 
is at all universal, but neither is it infrequent 
nor confined to the ‘uncultured villages” 
(‘auf dem Lande”). The consequence is, 
that thousands look upon these outward or- 
dinances as the principal thing in religion, and 
have no right conception of the words faith 
and religion. As a proof of this one has only 
to admonish them to make a serious matter of 
religion. One is usually understood to mean: 
go regulasly to church, assume a pious appear- 
ance, partake of the bread and wine at « 
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munion, repeat your prayers, &c. It requires} mind and walk in the fear of the Lord, and 
special explanation to show most of them that|that the members separate themselves in some 
religion depends upon conversion to God and | true sense from the wicked ways of the world. 
faith in His Son, and that all other duties are] I rejoice that I have better things to record 
only consequences thereof. The wonder is}of some German Christians; otherwise I 
that the number is not much greater, who,|should be constrained to cry out with some 
seeing the emptiness and hypocrisy of such a|exaggerating German and English writers: 
profession, have’ joined the multitude who] <‘‘The Protestant Religion in Germany is ‘a 
deride and scoff at all piety and religion. I|dead letter—dust and dry bones ;’—‘a State 
have mentioned the fact that only two per|name for an effete institution, which has not 
cent. of the Berliners attend places of worship, | vitality enough to fight its own battles and 
and that fifteen per cent. of the burials are| which, before long, must die the final death ;’ 
religiously observed. Perhaps one-half the|—‘no influence among the masses, excites 
Protestants neglect ecclesiastical marriage| pity of the gentle and scorn of the profane ;’ 
(Catholics require it) and recognize no divine | —‘ to enlightened Germany a stumbling-block 
authority in the union at all, since the law|and foolishness.’’ While these expressions all 
allows the option of civil marriage alone, and | x0 too far, there is truth in each of them. It 
the multitude (about one-third of the children | is sadly true, that to a large part of the educa- 
in 1880) of unbaptized children is the great|ted there are only two classes of Christians : 
complaint of pastors. simpletons and hypocrites—sincerity, convic- 

Another custom seems to me to work not a| tion, and enthusiasm for enlightened and well- 
little mischief. Through the imperfection of| balanced minds is impossible. - We are asked 
laws and marriage customs, past and present, |to lay the Bible and its superannuated and 


the_number of unmarried couples and illegiti- contradictory teachings aside, and read the sen- “ 


mate children is much larger than the general |sational, often obscene, literature of the great 
morals of Germany would lead one to expect. | authors, and if not satisfied, try the scientists 
The City Mission Report for 1879 mentioned and philosophers, from the skeptical followers 
91g unmarried couples in Berlin which came} of Kant down to the atheism and pessimism of 
under notice—how many more there were is | Schopenhauer and Hartmann. A long resident 
unknown—and from other statistics the illegi- | in Germany wrote seven years ago: ‘‘ Religion 
timate births are about one-eighth of the whole | is for the most part a vacuum, and if they still 
number. It is also statistically shown, that|cry: ‘God and Fatherland,’ ‘ Fatherland and 
Catholics are freer from these immoralities than |God’ were more sincere.” The correspond- 
Protestants, and Jews have the best record. |ent of the London Zimes about the same date 
Statistics of other cities are not convenient for | said of the spiritual deadness of Prussia, ‘* The 
reference. Without statistics it is evident that | only result of the attempt to organize a spiritual 
the percentage in the country is proportionally | congregation in every Prussian parish is the 
small, and yet much larger than in some| discovery that there exist no materials for the 
countries. But this class of people are mem-| edifice.” Sure it is that the Church is not 
bers of the State Church, and the illegitimate | dead, but she has been very ill in some respects. 
births, when reported, and the baptism of the | Yet there are symptoms of convalescence, and 
children of this class, are read out as such|there is a strong basis still left consisting of 
from the pulpits on Sabbath morning with those excellent materials, upon which the almost 
from better classes. While the custom of|shattered temple may and doubtless shall be 
making such scandals public before the con-|reared and again honor her Great Master- 
gregation brings the church into needless re-| builder. Of this more in a future communica- 
proach, it doubtless helps also to further the | tion. 

tolerant spirit with which so many regard such] Berlin, Fifth mo. 22nd, 1883. 
shameful immoralities. Certain it is, that no — 
branch of the Church militant is perfect, but RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
only the Church triumphant. And yet we shall 
never be able te expect less of a minister of| .-‘‘ PHILADELPHIA has fourteen Sunday-schools 
the gospel than a true conversion, a living which have over a thousand in attendance, and 
faith in Christ and a belief that he has been | one of these is above two thousand. Bethany, 
called by the Divine Head of the Church to Presbyterian, has a membership of two thousand 
the station which he dares to occupy. Nor and sixty-three ; Wharton Street Methodist 
can less be expected of a Christian than a| Episcopal has eighteen hundred and eighteen 
confession of the same faith in Christ. Lam-|members; St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal 
entably true is it, that hypocrites and deceivers | sixteen hundred and ninety ‘four. Total Sun- 
creep, like Judas, into the purest assemblies of |day-school: membership in Philadelphia, one 
the Lord’s people; but the church has the hundred and sixty-four thousand seven hundred 
duty to demand and the world the right to ex-|and eighty-two.”’ 


pect, that leaders of the church be of sober| CoLtporracGeE Worx.—The number of col- 
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porteurs commissioned during the past year 
has been three hundred and eleven. The 
number under commission March 31st, 1883, 
was two hundred and sixty-six. Of this number 
thirteen are in Alabama, twenty-five in 
Arkansas, five in California, two in Colorado, 
two in Dakota, four in Florida, fourteen in 
Georgia, two in Illinois, seventeen in Indiana, 
fifteen in Iowa, twenty-three in Kansas, fifteen 
in Kentucky, one in Maine, twelve in Michigan, 
four in Mississippi, fourteen in Missouri, ten in 
Nebraska, one in New Jersey, two in New 
York, thirteen in North Carolina, ten in Ohio, 
three in South Carolina, fifteen in Tennessee, 
twenty-five in Texas, three in Utah and 
Montana, ten in West Virginia, and six in 
Wisconsin. Thus the canvass has been com- 
menced in twenty-eight out of the forty-eight 
States and Territories. — American Bible 
Society Report. 

WHILE waiting with lively interest the full 
report of the recent missionary conference at 
Osaka, Japan, we are glad to note, in addition 
to recent revival items from the missionary 
field, many tokens of special interest in Japan, 
and accessions to the churches, since the week 
of prayer: to one in Tokio, twenty-five; to 
another, six; to one in Yokohama, ten; to 
another, twelve ; and in the Methodist Mission 
fifty-four applicants for baptism. All this is in 
a land where, eleven years ago, the Bible was 
a prohibited book; where, in 1872 the first 
Protestant church was organized of eleven 
members. Of scarcely less interest is the 
cheering news of a good work among the sea- 
men in Japanese ports. 

The statistics of Protestant Christianity in 
Japan, brought to the end of 1882, and con- 
trasted with those of a year ago, are as follows: 
Whole number of missionaries 145, increased 
from 136; organized churches 93. increased 
from 83; membership 4,987, increased from 
3,811; ordained pastors 49, increased from 38 ; 
assistant preachers now number 1do, apd theo- 
logical students have fallen from 93 to 71; 
Sunday-schools now number 109, with 4,132 
pupils, as against tor with 3,764 pupils. 
a year ago; the contributions of the native 
churches (not complete), amount to $7,540.30. 
This is certainly an encouraging statement, to 
which we only add that the circulation of the 
Scriptures, New Testaments and portions, 
has reached the goodly number of 38,436 
volumes. — Christian Union. 


‘*Four years ago,”’ says Hudson Taylor, 
‘*there was not a single native Christian in the 
western half of China; now there are 150. 
Five years ago there was not a single European 
lady missionary in the western half of China; 
now there are sixteen.’’— Friend of Missions. 


EMANCIPATION IN BRAZIL.—As shown in the 
Rio News, quoted in the Anti Slavery Reporter, 
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for Fourth month last, even the very questionable 
mode of emancipating slaves by means of funds 
accumulated from the proceeds of lotteries, is per- 
verted from its legalized purpose by the Imperial 
Government. Of more than $600,000 thus raised, 
which was assignable, legally, to the Emancipa- 
tion Fund, $540,000 were transferred, by Imperial 
decree, into the treasury for.other uses, Certainly, 
this shows very little desire on the part of the 
Government to carry out the act of Emancipation 
passed twelve years ago. 


> 


A SCENE IN INDIA. 


I shall never forget as long as I live that day 
when in the glow of the eventide, as the sun 


‘was sinking, and as the mists were creeping 


over the land, I walked with one of our native 
brethren by the river-side, and saw a light in 
the dim distance, when he said to me, 
‘¢ Yonder is the only Christian in all that 
great town.” Ten years ago he received 
Christ into his heart; his father and mother 
turned him out; his friends forsook him; his 
neighbors persecuted him ; and all these years 
he stood his ground, scarcely getting food to 
eat. During all those ten years he maintained 
his Christian character unspotted in the midst 
of the heathen around him, and the native 
brother said to me, ‘‘ Now his business is re- 
viving, because people say he sells the best 
things, and always means what he says.” I 
entered his humble bamboo hut, and sat down 
upon the ground by his side, and as I discours- 
ed about his loneliness and his sadness, the tears 
sprang into his eyes, and he said, ‘* No, I am 
never lonely; for as Christ was with the 
Hebrew children, and as He was with Daniel 
in the lions’ den, so all these years has He 
been with me.”’ 
“Lonely, dear Lord! how can I be 
With Thy sweet presence here ? 
Thy strength in weakness to make strong ; 
Thy hand to wipe each tear? 
Lonely, dear Lord, I only am 
When wandering from Thy side, 


And heaviest crosses light become 
If I in Thee abide. 
O blessed Saviour, faithful friend, 
When earthly friends forsake, 
Thy presence lights life’s darkest hour, 
And earth a heaven doth make.” 
—From a Speech by A. H. Baynes. 


—————_ +e 


THE PREVENTION OF INSANITY,* 


However legislation may affect some causes 
of this disease, the primary cause of a large 
proportion of cases is the want of self disci- 
pline on the part of those affected. Statistics 
show that insanity increases in a greater ratio 
than the increase of population, especially in 
those countries which have attained the highest 


*Extract from Report of a Committee to the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity, Tenth mo., 1882. 
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civilization, and where the people take the 
largest share in the government. Yet a 
healthy civilization surely does not induce 
mental derangement, and any advance in a 
right freedom of thought and action cannot be 
other than healthy. It cannot be desirable for 
the sake of quietude of mind to fall back into 
a state of society where the people remain 
passive and sluggish under despotic or priestly 
rule. But if such advance be healthy, why is 
it that all cannot take that intelligent part in 
active life which their Creater intended they 
should take, without incurring the risk of losing 
the control of their reason. Everyone raust be 
conscious of a growing independence in 
thought and action in all around us.  Chil- 
dren towards their elders, peoples towards 
their rulers, show far less deference than they 
did only a few generations since. In so far as 
children and people know more than the 
children and people of a past generation knew, 
this is only right. To subject them to a con- 
trol at which their intelligence revolts would 
not help matters, but some control must be 
found, or the evils, which always follow the 
indulgence of uncontrolled or undisciplined 
thoughts and desires, will show themselves. 
May it not be that some have too readily ac- 
cepted the responsibility of judging and 
acting which their growth in knowledge fits 
them for, while they have failed to recognize 
their dependence on God for wisdom to direct 
them? Their growth in spiritual life has not 
kept pace with their growth in mental life. In 
freeing themselves from the shackles of the past 
they have become too confident in their own 


strength. An active mind is always on the! 





beside himself. This weakness of the will, this 
powerlessness of ourselves to resist hurtful 
thoughts and tendencies, is inherent in our 
nature. ‘What I would that do I not, but 
what I hate that do I,” said the apostle, and 
nothing but ‘the same Power whose assistance 
he found, can save any of us out of the same 
fearful bondage. 

Of course, there is much insanity that does 
not thus arise. There are injuries to the brain 
itself; there are diseases which especially at- 
tack it. But examinations of the brains of 
those who die in our insane hospitals show, that 
in only a limited number of cases is there or- 
ganic or structural disease of the brain. The 
greater number of cases owe their origin to the 
indulgence of some uncontrolled passion, either 
in the patients themselves or their parents. Of 
524 cases admitted into our hospitals in Penn- 
sylvania last year for which a cause was as- 
signed, 112 were ascribed to intemperance ; 60 
to lasciviousness ; 3 to the use of opium or to- 
bacco; 47 were cases of epilepsy; 26 were 
hereditary; and 159 came under the general 


poaane of cases of moral insanity; leaving only 


117 which could be certainly classed as origina- 
ting in accident or unpreventible disease. 
True, much of this may be said of all disease. 
It was sin that ‘‘ brought death into the world 
and all our woe,” but it seems to apply more 
directly to mental disease than to any other. 


The change of sentiment respecting insanity 
which has taken place in the last fifty years, while 
very beneficial on the whole, needs watching. 
By many it is getting to be regarded as always, 
purely and simply, an organic disease—a visi- 
tation of God—for which no one is accountable; 





alert to find something to do or say, and if it| and not only hasa morbid sentimentality arisen, 
be unrestrained, it will often do and say| which condones crimes as the result of uncon- 
very unwise things. Let anyone consider |trollable impulses, but there is danger that this 
what would be the consequence to himself if| laxity of sentiment is furnishing not only the 
he made no effort to repress the foolish, or! excuse but the cause for crime. As the sense 
passionate, or insane thought that sometimes | of responsibility lessens the uncontrolled pas- 
suggests itself to him. And the impulse, once |sion becomes the uncontrollable, and the in- 
indulged, would recur, and each time it re-' crease of crime and insanity proceed pari passu. 
turned it would be to meet a feebler resistance, | This is the penalty which nations as well as 
till at last all power of the will would be gone, | jndividuals must pay who refuse to subject 
and that impulse, silly or wicked, would have| themselves to restraint, not the dwarfing 
the mastery, and insanity be the consequence. | restraint of an ignorant age, but the subjection 
And to whom do not these thoughts occur? | which wise men who feel their own weakness 
Besides those excited by the occurrences of the gladly yield to conscience and duty. ‘‘That 
moment, bursts of passion, jealousy, or other | Jight to guide, that rod to check the erring and 
evil desire, there are those foolish, or hurtful reprove.’’ The parental control, the priestly 
suggestions that too readily present themselves | influence, the power of the king, may be less 
to anyone’s mind, sleeping or waking, like the! than they once were, and in many cases justly 
whispers which Christian heard when he was | so, but all that ever gave them their right to 
passing through the valley, and which, as they | be is unshaken. 
are resisted or encouraged, pass over the mind| In looking over the records of the supposed 
like shadows, or become permanent abiders causes of insanity contained in our hospital 
there. reports, how many there are which would not 
‘* We are such stuff as dreams are made of,”’ | have been there had an absolutely healthy re- 
but if the dream takes possession of a man he ligious life been led by the sufferers. Not to 
becomes something other than himself—a man mention those notoriously immoral, intemper- 
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ance, sensuality and the like, how many others 
there are which would not throw off their 
balance minds habitually trained to accept all 
the occurrences of life as the rightful discipline 
of an all-wise and loving Father. Loss of 
property, loss of friends, disappointed love, all 
the anxieties and perplexities of life, if accepted 
as they should be, instead of weakening the 
mind, would strengthen it to meet new trials 
and disappointments. 


I conFEss it, I am shocked and saddened 
when I sit—sometimes, though seldom, I do— 
at the table of a professed Christian where no 
thanks are given to the Giver. Very refresh- 
ing to the spirit, on the other hand, it is to sit 
at table where any members of the family 
necessarily absent at the commencement of the 
meal, in tardily taking their seats offer a silent 
prayer of thanks by themselves before begin- 
ning to eat. 

Let Christians inspirit themselves, by Paul’s 
example, not to omit their thanks, even at the 
table of the hotel or of the restaurant. The 
act need not be obtrusively conspicuous. But 
so, too, it need not be in the least awkward or 
ashamed. A moment’s pause, a moment’s 
closing of the eyes, an unuttered thanks- 
giving,—let it not be neglected. You cannot 
afford to neglect it. It is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord. Not simply to feel g/ad, 
but to feel grateful. Not simplv to fee/ grateful, 
and let the Lord take your gratitude for 
granted ; but to give the thanks that you feel. 
No matter how informal your meal, give 
thanks. If it is a private picnic in the woods, 
still give thanks. 

_ There is no danger of fanaticism or of folly 
in the matter. You need not fear being too 
thankful. Your danger is all the other way. 
You may be formal, but, so your act be genu- 
iné, you cannot thank too much or too often. 
Remember the example of Jesus and of Paul. 
In everything give thanks; but then surely 
when you take food from God.—W. C. Wil- 
kinson in S. S. Times. 

From the Public Ledger. 
ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


The eclipse expedition has returned from 
the South Sea. \ They have had a successful 
time, so far as the weather and the manipula- 
tion of their instruments were concerned, but 
the outcome of their work was no new planet 


or anything very striking. In addition to the 
small telescope used for sweeping about the 
vicinity of the sun, and with which Professors 
Watson and Swift thought they saw planets 
in the eclipse of 1878, the French observers 
were supplied with a camera which photo- 
gtaphed everything down to the fifth star 
Magnitude. Nothing new has appeared on 


the plates, and the question seems to be 
settled, with considerable certainty, that noth- 
ing exists inside of Mercury large enough to 
be dignified with the name of planet. There 
may be, and there probably are, for the per- 
turbations of Mercury indicate it, multitudes 
of small masses circulating around the sun 
like planets, being fragments of comets or 
condensations of primitive matter, whose 
combined fustre is seen in the Zodiacal Light. 

The other results of their work, so far as 
now known, are connected with the structure 
of the corona, the solar appendage, which ex- 
tends out for millions of miles from the sun’s 
disk. In the photographs of the Egyptian 
eclipse of last summer these streamers can be 
traced back of each other where they cross ; 
no better proof of their extreme tenuity could 
be given. 

The duration of an eclipse of the sun de- 
pends upon three things, the distance of the 
sun from the earth, the distance of the moon 
from the earth, and the distance of the station 
from the equator. All of these were favorable 
to a long eclipse in the case of the recent one, 
and the six minutes of totality gave opportu- 
nities for deliberate work not often enjoyed. 


‘For the complete result we must await the 


official report. 

The changes in the corona seem to follow 
to some extent the changes in the spots. 
Every eleven years, with more or less regular- 
ity, comes the sun spot maximum. We are 
just at its latterend now. In five years the 
spots will hardly be seen at all. When 
eclipses happen at or near the maximum the 
corona is much extended, and its edges jagged. 
At other times it is smaller and more uniform. 
The maximum times are times of disturbance 
when the whole surface of the sun is tossed by 
storms, and the earth responds in its auroras. 
The periodicity of these times is the most 
difficult to understand. 

Dr. Otto Struve has taken home to Russia 
his huge 30inch object glass, being well 
pleased with its performance in the tests he 
gave it. So far as he could judge under the 
different conditions, it gave better results than 
the 26-inch glass of our Washington Observa- 
tory. He relied largely on its ability to 
separate the components of 42 Come, a close 
double star, which it showed much better than 
he ‘‘ had ever seen before.’’ 


Prof. Langley has put his astronomical in- 
struments for analyzing the character of light 
to good use in some experiments on the light 
of an Argand burner. He arrives at the 
rather startling result that ninety-nine per 
cent. of the energy in the gas is expended in 
heat—wasted, so far as the object of a lampis 
concerned. This opens’some capital oppor- 
tunities for experimenting in the way of con- 
verting this energy into light. 
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The little comet discovered a few months 
ago by Professor Brooks, of New York, the 
only product of this year’s search, gives a 
spectrum of hydro-carbons only. It will be 
remembered that Sodium was found for the 
first time in two of the comets of last year, but 
ordinary house gas, or something very much 
like it, in a glowing state, seems to be the 
usual material of most of them. 

Experiments recently made in Egypt show 
that the stars are about one-fifth of a magni- 
tude brighter there than in England. This 
difference, which is due to the greater clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, will bring into view 
an immense number of faint stars, which are 
just too faint to be visible in the more murky 
climate. 

To secure the same advantage, it is now 
proposed to place observatories on mountain 
tops above the lower and denser strata of the 
atmosphere. Hence we have the Lick Obser- 
vatory on Mount Hamilton, in California, and 


an observatory just erected on the slope of 


Mount Etna. These have yet to justify the 
choice of situation. The difficulty of access 
and the inconvenience of living may be serious 
drawbacks. 

During next month the planets will be 
visible in the early morning before sunrise. 
They will be grouped not far from each other. 
Venus will be the brightest, and Mars can be 
distinguished by his ruddy color. About the 
1st of the month they will be arranged in 
morning dawn in the order: Mars, Saturn, 


Venus, Mercury — Mars being the highest 
above the horizon. 


About the 27th of July a shower of meteors 
of medium brightness will radiate from the 


constellation Aquarius. I. S. 
Haverford College Observatory, Sixth mo. 2oth, 1883. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO.7, 1883. 


“Wuat I say unto you, I say unto all.” More 
than once did our Lord enjoin upon those who, 
as chosen disciples, were nearest to Him, the 
need and duty of watchfulness and prayer. These 
may be regarded as universad necessities of the 


Christian life. 


Our friend Dr. William Nicholson has happily 
expressed an important aspect of this truth, in 
replying to some comments made upon his 
Writing of the 
Apostles, he says, “I do not admit that they 


late papers on Sanctification. 















This is a point well taken, There is no “ self. 
existent holiness,” All must, whatever their ex. 
perience, abide in Christ. Here we may fitly re. 
call the familiar words, “Now ye are clean 
through the word which I have spoken unto you, 
Abide in Me, andI in you.... If a man abide 
not in Me, he is cast forth as a branch and js 
withered,”* 

Under no matter how subtle a concealment of 
words, there is always fallacy and danger in 
statements which convey the thought that amy ex. 
perience in this life places a Christian in a state 
of holiness and security which exists of itself. It 
was to some of those of whom He had said, 
“ Now ye are clean,” that our Lord addressed the 
wordst “Watch ye and pray.” Yet did He 
design no discouragement whatever in this admo- 
nition, In the discourse already quoted above 
(John xv., xvi., xvii.), He said, “ These things 
have I spoken unto you, that ye should not be 
made to stumble.” (R. V.) ” These things have 
I spoken unto you, that in Me ye may have 
peace,” 
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THE TRUE DIFFERENCE between a safe and an 
unsafe critical study of the Bible, is well set forth 
in a late article in the Christian Union, “ Evan- 
gelical” criticism may be of two kinds, One 
method is that whose underlying assumption is 
“not only that revelation is complete, but also 
that human apprehension and formulation of re- 
vealed truth” are already so perfected as to be 
incapable of any proper change. Another is that 
of those who accept without hesitation all that has 
clearly been revealed ; but, amongst human inter- 
pretations and constructions, endeavor to ‘try all 
things, and hold fast that which is good,” 

With those holding the first of these positions, 
there is naturally a great fear of inquiry, critical 
or scientific. They distrust all revision of the 
Scriptures, however learned, reverent and careful 
it may be. They are afraid of science, lest it may 
disturb some opinion which they have thought to 
accord with revelation. They are inclined to 
literal renderings in all cases of question, rather 
than to a candid comparison of different passages 
in the Bible, and also with what has been 
(in part) called the “ great Stone Book” of God's 
work in creation, 

Evangelical criticism, and evangelical science, 
plant themselves upon the truth of God's written 
word, as well as upon that discerned in the 
“heavens which are His handiwork,” and the 
“moon and stars,” and teeming earth, “ which 


were clothed at Pentecost with a se/f-existent| He has ordained.” All truth is welcome to those 


holiness, or that the ordinary conditions of spirit- 
ualjlife were abrogated by their experience on 


that occasion,” 





of this habit of thought; whether it be as old as 





*John xv. 3—7. 
+Mark xiv. 38. 
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Genesis, or as new as the last discovery of the 
telescope or microscope, or the last accurate 
reading of a newly found codex or version of the 
Scriptures, But no discovery can disturb their 
faith; for it is founded upon the Rock, against 
which the very gates of hell shall not prevail. 

Between these two kinds of critical thought 
and study, there is a difference not unimportant. 
But both are separated by an impassable gulf 
from the method of unbelieving rationalistic criti- 
cism, This, as the Christian Union says, “ does 
not hold to the fact of a special, divine revelation, 
or at least does not insist upon it as necessary to 
the understanding of the documents. It magni- 
fies the human element in the Bible until that oc- 
cupies the whole field of vision.” “The Bible is 
not, to this criticism, unspeakably precious be- 
cause it is a message, or a volume of messages, 
from God to the world; it is only very inter- 
esting, as a book which marks various stages in 
the progress of men’s thoughts, and conditions, in 
evident and natural ways, our modern civiliza- 
tion,” 

Between this and that which the article now 
cited calls evangelical criticism, there can be no 
reconciliation. But the advocates and users of 


the latter may be grateful to such learned and 
competent men as sift out what is true and valu- 


able even in the works of unbelievers and ration- 
alists, If this be not done, an advantage is given 
to the enemies of the highest truth, by its friends 
being made to seem ignorant or negligent of that 
which, though lower, is real. ‘ With all thy get- 
tings get understanding.” We ought mever fo be 
afraid of the truth. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page 743.) 

Fourth-day afternoon, 30th of Fifth month, con- 
tinued.—The Revision of the Book of Discipline 
was concluded at this sitting, with the expression 
of much thankfulness for the brotherly love and 
harmony which had attended it. The title page 
of the new book raised a little discussion, whether 
to insert the date of the first institution of the 
Yearly Meeting, and if so, what date would be 
correct. Isaac Brown informed the Meeting that 
a General Meeting of Ministers met yearly in 
London from 1656 to 1672, that then, feeling 
uneasy to keep the sole charge of affairs, they 
sent down requests to the Quarterly Meetings to 
send up representatives, so that next year, 1673, 
the Yearly Meeting first met as a representative 
body. That meeting did not however see any 
need to continue to come together in this way, 
“until Friends in God's wisdom should see a 
farther occasion for it.” So in 1674 and on to 
1677, the Yearly Meeting again met merely as a 
small gathering of ‘“publick Friends and 
brethren,” In 1677, they became again uneasy 
with their position, and concluded to revive the 
representative Yearly Meeting as in 1673, so that 
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in 1678 and thenceforth the Yearly Meeting met 
regularly as a representative body. It is not 
therefore easy to say which date should be placed 
in the title. It is interesting to compare this early 
admission of what may be compared to the 
“lay” element in the Church to a voice in its 
administration, with the recent action of the 
Wesleyan body, now at length enlarging the 
basis of their annual “ Conference” in this direc- 
tion; but in this latter case the change has 
originated from without, not spontaneously from 
within, as with Friends, George Fox and his 
associates had probably as much power as Wes- 
ley had, but were led to put the church on a 
| basis, which acknowledges, as we believe, more 
| fully the headship of Christ. 

It was desired that the new edition may be 
widely circulated, and perhaps some copies of 
the Doctrine and Practice may be bound sepa- 
rately for distribution to new members, etc. 

Fifth-day morning and afternoon.—The Report 
of the Committee appointed last year respecting 
Home Missions, was read. This occasion had 
been looked forward to with some anxiety by 
many. After prayer had been offered, the Clerk, 
J. S. Fry, prefaced the reading with some fitting 
words, exhorting to forbearance and harmony. 
In some bodies subjects such as this have caused 
splits and divisions, but, he said, we have not so 
learned Christ. 

The Report showed that nearly all the work of 
the Committee had been undertaken at the 
invitation of Monthly or Quarterly Meetings or 
their Committees; the several localities were 
recounted in detail. In two cases only pecuniary 
assistance had been givento Friends, who felt 
called to give the whole or the greater part of 
their time to the work of organizing missions, 
travelling amongst meetings, lecturing, etc. The 
tenor of the report, showing that the Committee 
had been very cautious, and had moved under a 
sense of much responsibility, tended to allay 
much of the uneasiness that existed in some 
minds, and although there was a free expression 
in the meeting of sentiment from various aspects, 
and a close examination of the principles involved 
in the Committee’s action, there was a large 
sense of thankfulness for the work of the Com- 
mittee, and desire that it should be continued 
for another year. This course was taken. 

The main points on which many friends urged 
the need of unabated or even increased caution 
were these: that the committee do not interfere 
with the functions of Monthly Meetings, but that 
if possible applicants to it should obtain the 
sanction of their own Monthly Meetings; that 
anything resembling the payment of those who 
minister be most carefully guarded; and that 
the character of the mission work be kept as far 
as possible on the lines of our Society. 

Sixth-day morning.—Reports were read from 
the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, the 
Syrian Mission, the First-day School Association, 
the Tract Association, and the Temperance Union, 

A long and freshly written appeal on the at- 
tendance of mid-week meetings was brought in, 
and after further revision was adopted at the 
next sitting. It is to be read at the close of meet- 
ings for worship on First-day mornings. 

A report of the American Meeting-house fund 
showed the balance of £609 in hand, 

Epistles were brought in, addressed to Dublin 
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Yearly Meeting and various Yearly Meetings in 
America, 

Afternoon.—The General Epistle was read, 
and after a period of solemn prayer and the ex- 
pression of thankfulness for the presence of the 
Lord amongst us, the Meeting separated. 

The Meeting on Ministry and Oversight held 
its concluding sittings in the evening. Some 
report was made of a little service amongst the 
young men connected with Friends, at the Uni-. 
versity of Cambridge ; there is no meeting in that 
town, and some Friends have felt drawn to visit 
them a few times. Much concern was expressed 
at the prevailing tendency for many Friends to 
entrust the education of their children to clergy- 
men of the Established Church, 

A valuable minute on the ministry was adopted, 
alluding to the value of prayer before coming to 
a meeting, studying the Scriptures, the congrega- 
tion taking their share in the meeting, etc. 

Report was made concerning the meetings for 
worship held during the Yearly Meeting, some 
had been favored occasions, but one had been 
characterized by unsettlement and unduespeaking, 
aad was a cause of much concern to theElders, 


o 


EARLHAM COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








Expectation of a large company, and the 
absence of a sufficiently spacious hall, led to the 
holding of the exercises, this year, in a large tent 
erected upon the College grounds. On the day 
appointed, Sixth mo. 26th, several hundred per- 
sons were in attendance. 

A portion of Scripture was read, and prayer 
was offered, by John Henry Douglas. Addresses 
were then delivered by the members of the grad- 
uating class, except one, I. M. Cooke, who was 
absent on account of illness. The subjects were 
as follows: Zruth, by Susie Harrison; Jndivid- 
ualism, 1. M. Cooke; The Force of Impudence, 
L, Sultzbaugh ; Compromise, A. Knight; Zhe 
Opening Door, Dora White ; Every Day, a poem, 
R. E, Pretlow. 

Degrees were then conferred by President 
Moore, with appropriate farewell! words to the 
graduates, Very acceptable (to the present re- 
porter) was the use, on this occasion, of our 
mother tongue, instead of the collegiate Latin 
formula. Also very agreeable was the absence 
of noisy applause following the orations and es- 
says; which, nevertheless, deserved and received 
warm appreciation by the audience. 

An excellent Baccalaureate Address was de- 
livered by Edward Taylor, M. A., Superintendent 
of Schools at Vincennes, This was followed by 
brief remarks of sympathy and congratulation 
from some of the visitors present from a distance. 
Announcement was made of the withdrawal, to 
the regret of all connected with the College, of 
Professor Eli Jay, and his wife, Mahala Jay ; and 
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COMMENCEMENT WEEK AT PENN 
COLLEGE, OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 


The closing exercises of the College year began 


on the evening of the 15th ult. by “open ses. 
sions” of the Lowell and Brightonian literary go. 
cieties, in which the principal business was the 
conferring of certificates of honorary membership 
on the retiring members of the senior class, Op 


First-day afternoon, the 17th, at 4 P. M., President 


Trueblood delivered an able Baccalaureate ad. 
dress on “The Duties of Educated Men and 
Women.” 


this address will be published in the local papers, 


By request of many of the audience 


It is hoped that it will be offered to Friends’ pa- 


pers for publication. 


On the evening of the rt9th occurred the 
Eighth Anniversary of the “ Historical,” a com. 


bination of a boys’ (Lowell) with a girls’ society 


(the Utile Dulci). The exercises had for the most 


part been carefully prepared and were well de. 
livered. 


On Fourth-day, 20th, an audience larger than 


the spacious hall would contain, assembled to 


witness the graduating exercises. Below are 
given the subjects of the orations and the names 
of the graduating class. 

The Language of the Heavens, S. Emma 
Miles, West Branch ; Individuality, L. A. Ham- 
mond, Le Grand; What's in a Name? Mary 
E. Miles, West Branch; Political Needs, L. T, 
Shangle, New Sharon; The Ethics of Fun, S, Elva 
Lewis, Estacado, Texas; Life, Nannie E. Clark, 
Oskaloosa; Calais, W. H. Patterson, Oskaloosa; 
Biography, Lida Hinchman, Oak Grove; The 
Position of Labor, S. W. Clark, Oskaloosa; Mis- 
sions and Civilization, Sarah E. Vore, West 
Branch ; The Power of Ignorance, R. H. Hart- 
ley, Des Moines, 

Very favorable comments were made by the 
visitors present in regard to the character of the 
exercises, Six of the above class graduated from 
the classical, and five from the scientific course, 

The degree of M. A. wasconferred upon Woods 
Hutchinson and Earl Morgan of the class of ‘80, 
each having pursued two full years of study since 
graduation ; the former in medicine, the latter in 
mathematics, mechanics and physics, The for- 
mer prepared an acceptable thesis on “ Ameri- 
can Neurasthenia,” the latter,on “ Refraction of 
Light,” and the results of a carefully conducted 
experiment to find the “Index of Refraction for 
Di-sulphide of Carbon,” with the changes pro- 
duced by changes of temperature, 

All the exercises noticed in this report show 
conclusively that the College is steadily develop- 
ing into a thorough and practical institution for 
higher education. Wo. B. MorGan. 
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AN INCIDENT IN LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 





the appointment by the Managers of Professor |—On the occasion of a report from a subordinate 
William 8. Morgan, of Penn College, to the chair | meeting being read, which referred to the active 
of Mathematics. The exercises were closed with! work in the temperance cause, and stated that 
prayer by President Joseph Moore. most of the Friends were total abstainers, Eli 

Many of those present remained to partake of| Jones rose and said: The report they had just 
dinner in the spacious dining-room of the Col-| listened to was in striking contrast to the state of 
lege; and the accommodations of the building | feeling on the subject of temperance thirty years 
were taxed to the uttermost to lodge those ar-|ago. He well remembered, when he ventured to 
riving to attend the Educational Conference, | express in the Yearly Meeting his view of the im- 
which commenced on the following day. portance of total abstinence, and to urge the con- 
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-deration of it on the attention of Friends, that 
,is action was not generally approved, and one 
fiend wrote him that what he had said had been 
sid in the service of the devil. 

ohn Taylor, referring to Eli Jones’s remarks, 
kid; He remembered the incident very well. 
Notwithstanding the uncourteous letter addressed 
to Eli Jones, he must not think, and Friends must 
not think, that there was not a large amount of 
sympathy at that day in his (Eli Jones's) favor, 
Following Eli Jones, the late Thomas Binns, 
himself a total abstainer, said he considered it a 
most important circumstance that a minister un- 
der a religious exercise had borne this testimony 
on behalf of total abstinence, which had his en- 
ire concurrence. Though temperance Friends 
were a minority of that day, yet they must re- 
member it was an influential minority. Sitting 
iust below Eli Jones when he spoke in the Yearly 


































would be Richard Dykes Alexander ; then there 


dear friend Samuel Bowly (sitting before him) 


Cyrus. During that Yearly Meeting in 1853, the 


port to the Yearly Meeting. 


(London) Friend. 





FRANKFORD, PA. 


tion has been received. 


have received its benefits during the past year 


four, 


former periods ; 


insane, 


tutions is not so great as some years ago. 


ble to treatment are now more active. 


Meeting in 1853, was Joseph Sturge, and near 
him Edward Smith, of Sheffield, and not far off 


was Robert Charleton and Joseph Eaton and 
George Thomas, and he had no doubt that his 


was also there, and James Clarke and his brother 


temperance Friends, as the Friends’ Temperance 
Union, met, more than 100 in number, at the 
London Tavern, and the meetings were continued 
year after year till they were allowed to meet at 
Devonshire House, Then a step forward was 
made by the meetings of the Friends’ Temper- 
ance Union being made part of the arrangements 
of the Yearly Meeting, and a further step was 
taken when the Association was requested to re- 
In this way the 
cause had steadily progressed among Friends 
andin the country. He thought he would not be 
wrong in saying that Friends had been the back- 
bone of the great temperance reformation,— The 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


The Sixty-sixth Annual Report of this institu- 
It is, we believe, the 
only asylum or hospital for the treatment of the 
insane, entirely under the care of Friends, in this 
country. One hundred and thirty-seven patients 
the greatest number at one time having been 
ninety-three, and the smallest number, eighty- 


_ By the statistical records kept since the open- 
ing of the institution, it is shown that, of all the 
cases admitted, nearly 42 per cent. have been 
restored, The proportion of recoveries in this 
asylum continues to be as great now as it was in 
and compares favorably with 
those of the most successful hospitals for the 
In the Physician's report it is observed 
that, according to their annual reports, the per- 
centage of recoveries in a number of such insti- 
It is 
Possible, as is suggested, either that hospital 
treatment is now generally less efficient, or that 
causes producing forms of insanity less amena- 
But it 
seems very unlikely that all the experience ob- 
‘tamed by intelligent students of insanity, with 
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practical opportunities, should result in diminu- 
tion of success in its management. There may 
be some unrecognized causes, now active, of in- 
tractable forms of derangement. Intemperance, 
however, truly said to be one of the worst and 
most frequent of these, has not been increasing 
its ravages within the last one or two decades in 
this country. Rather may we believe that the 
lowered proportion of success in the treatment 
of insanity, which has been referred to, is appa- 
rent, not real; depending on the more scrupu- 
lous care used in analyzing the records, and, 
probably, the later period in attacks of derange- 
ment at which patients are often sent to asylums 
or hospitals, The experience of Friends’ Asylum 
confirms that of others, that those received 
during the first months of the attack are much 
the most likely to be restored. 

With beautiful and extended grounds for 
healthful out-of-door life, and carefully provided 
facilities for systematic work, as well as agree- 
able entertainment, for the inmates, the affliction 
of the loss of reason must be greatly lightened in 
this Asylum, even when it cannot be altogether 
removed, Also, as is remarked in the report of 
the Managers, “The comparatively small num- 
ber of patients accommodated renders it practi- 
cable for each case to receive much personal 
attention from the officers, and should make our 
Asylum rank among the most desirable institu- 
tions of its kind.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


Lesson 11 Seventh month 15, 1883. 


THE PLAINS OF JERICHO. 
Gotven Text.—By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, 
after they w:re compassed about seven days. Heb. xi. 30. 

The priests that bare the ark stood in the chan- 
nel of Jordan till all the Israelites had passed over. 
Then twelve chosen men, one out of each tribe, 
took up twelve stones from the bed of Jordan and 
carried them to Gilgal, where the host encamped, 
and made of them a monument of their miracu- 
lous passage. 

Joshua also placed twelve stones in the Jordan 
bed where the feet of the priests had stood, near 
the eastern brink, and where they could be seen 
at all times of low water. As soon as the priests 
with the ark came up to the western bank of the 
river the waters returned and flowed as before to 
the Dead Sea. 

At their first encampment Joshua ordered all the 
Israelites to be circumcised with flint knives, This 
rite, so highly esteemed among the civilized nations 
at that time, had been omitted in the wilderness 
journey, for the people had in some degree forfeited 
the position of being God’s covenant people. Nuw 
He renewed the covenant ; they were brought into 
fresh communion with Him, and the taunts of the 
Egyptians, who reproached them with not having 
been brought into Canaan, were put away. They 
were prepared now to eat the Passover, which 
also had been omitted in the wilderness, They 
crossed on the roth, were circumcised on the 
11th, and ate the Passover on the 14th of Nisan. 
ro. And the children of Israel encamped in 
Gilgal. Gilgal was on rising ground, about five 
miles from Jordan and two from Jericho. It was 
long the entrenched camp of Israel, where the 
‘Tabernacle stood, and the women, children, 


Josh. v. ro—15; vi. 1—5. 
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cattle, goods, &c., stayed while the army was at | Dan. x. 13. He had been watching over andj 
war, And kept the passover on the fourteenth | visibly leading Israel at all times; now He a 
day of the month at even in the plains of Fericho. | pears visibly to Joshua to encourage him by Hil 
This was the third passover, the first in Egypt, | presence, and to signify that He leads jp the 
the second at Sinai, none in the desert. They | overthrow of the enemies of all righteousness, thy 
were entering upon a series of great conflicts, and | incorrigible Canaanites, Christ is not only thy 
had been assured of God's mighty power and His; Lamb, meek and lowly, but we read also of «th, 





favor towards them, and held this feast commem.- | wrath of the Lamb”—His just abhorrence of yi, ae 


orating their deliverance from the destroying 
plague in Egypt. Jericho stood at the foot of 
hills from whence a plain sloped to the Jordan. 
11, And they did eat of the old corn of the land 
on the morrow after the passover. They ate of 
the produce of Canaan, The people had fled to 
Jericho and left fields of grain and stores of it in 
their underground granaries, probably. They 


would not eat the fresh produce until after the | unto Foshua, Loose thy shoe from off thy foot. 
first fruits were offered on the day after the pass- | for the place whereon thou standest is holy, Ang 


over, 

Unleavened cakes, and parched corn on the 
self-same day. No leaven or yeast could be used 
during the passover and for seven days after it. 
Parched wheat is eaten freely in the east, with 
honey, butter, &c. 


12, And the manna ceased on the morrow after command to Moses at the burning bush. Exod 
they had eaten of the old corn of the land. \iii.5. Any spot is holy for the time being wher 


Miracles of grace are continued only so long as 
necessary. Now the people were supplied with 
the produce of Canaan the manna ceased. The 
manna was a substance in size like a coriander 
seed, and tasting like a wafer with honey, which 
for forty years fell nightly round about the camp 
of Israel, and furnished them with food. 

The Christian believer has put himself under 
the shelter of the sacrifice of Christ, and has 
turned his back upon evil. He abandons his 
former worldly self-pleasing life and follows his 
Leader, the Lord Jesus, but often, through unbe- 
lief and want of implicit obedience, loses some- 
thing of his covenant fellowship with Christ. If, 
however, he renews his whole-souled. dedication 
and follows the Lord, as it were through Jordan, 
he is brought to a closer relation—he knows 
Christ to circumcise his heart by the putting off 


the body of the sins of the flesh, by the work of! shalt thou do six days. This long time would 


the Spirit. And instead of feeding upon the 
manna which supported his wilderness life, he 
feeds upon the bread of life; so that he not only 
has life, but more abundantly. ; 

Neither had the children of Israel manna any 
more ; but they did eat of the fruit of the land 
of Ca'naan that year. Manna was not the only 
ood of the Israelites in the wilderness. They 
had cattle, &c. ; it was the extra supply. 

13. And it came to pass, when Foshua was by 
Feri'cho, that he lifted up his eyes and looked, 
and, behold, there stood a man over against him 
with his sword drawn in his hand: This we 
may reverently believe was God, as the Word, 
appearing to Joshua in the form of aman, The 
drawn sword was the symbol that God was about 
to put forth His power on behalf of some person 
or people. 

And Foshua went unto him ; Joshua had great 
courage. It was proper for him as a commander, 
thus to inquire of an armed stranger. 


adversaries? Joshua had a good conscience, 
and so was without fear. 


14. And he said, Nay, but as Captain of the\ people shall shout with a great shout; Going 
That is, of the 


host of the Lord am I now come. 
angelic host of heaven, as the Prince of angels. 


And 
said unto him, Art thou for us, or for our 

















ful sin, and punishment of it. 

And Foshua fell on his face to the earth, q 
did worship. He prostrated himself after the 
manner of eastern people, as before an Angel 
And said unto him, What saith my Lord uny 
his s:rvant? As an officer he listens to receive 
his orders, ready to obey. 

15. And the captain of the Lord's host said 


ve been 
yf iniquity 
ve a CO! 
OU for tl 
mney shou 
by idolate 
of the Ca 


Foshua did so. We take off our hats in th 
presence of God in prayer. Eastern people take 
off their shoes or sandals when they go into the 
presence ofa king, as if the earth soiled them» 
as to make them unworthy for the holy presence 
of amonarch, Joshua would remember a like 





io the lic 

2 : Chemosh 

God especially reveals His presence, but only for dgmen 

the time—it is no longer holy when that special is offer: 
presence is withdrawn, < 

Chapter vi. 1. Now Jericho was straitly shut HP ry. w 

up because of the children of Israel: none wet Bh... and 

out, and none came in, The people of Jericho, rah 


in dread of Israel’s host, had barred their gates 
and forbidden all intercourse with the invading 
host. 

2. And the Lord said, See, I have given inh 
thine hand Fer'i-cho, and the king thereof, and 
the mighty men of valor. \f Joshua had pon 
dered how he was to take this walled city with 
no engines of war and with troops little used to 


pscaped, 





1, By 
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2, By 
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such assaults, he was now assured the city wasto b - 
be his. Bs : 


3. And ye shall compass the city, all ye men 


of war, and go round about the city once. This |" 


4. F: 
put fea 
5. F 
riven 
valls f 
6. F 
Ua ys— 


be a test of the faith and patience of the people 
of Israel. 

g. And seven priests shall bear before the ark 
seven trumpets of rams’ horns, The procession 
was, first, all the armed men except a reserve for 
the rearward; second, the seven priests blowing 
the rams’ horns; third, the ark borne by Levites; 
fourth, the rear guard, which may have been of 
the tribe of Dan. Num, x. 25. The ‘ trumpets 
of rams’ horns” were the straight or curved cor- 
nets used to announce the year of jubilee, not 
those silver ones used to give warlike signals. 
Num. x. 2. 

And the seventh day ye shall compass the cit 
seven times, and the priests shall blow with t 
trumpets, This procedure must have seemed 
strange and even foolish except it had been by 
divine command. Seven is the symbol for per 
fection in the Bible. On the seventh day the 
people “‘rose early, about the dawning of the 
day,” so as to compass the city seven times. 

5. And it shall come to pass, that when they 
make a long blast with the ram's horn, 
when ye hear the sound of the trumpet, all the 


EY 
——S 
en 


round the city seven times in solemn procession 
by this great host, the day would wear away; 


- 
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nd as the sun declined at the close of what was 
ably a Sabbath-day—the long blast of the 
wets Was a note of triumphant hope that 
bd whose presence was symbolized by the 
‘k with them, would now give them the city. 








ad he people, hitherto silent, responded with a shout 
an the fith and victory through Divine power. 

, tt And the wall of the city shall fall down flat, 
a yj the people shall ascend up every man 





aight before him. No earthquake or other 
ural cause will explain this, What was im- 
sible with man was possible with God, and 
ealone did it. Israel had been chosen, for no 
nerit of their own, to keep alive the truth of God 
the benefit of the whole race. The people of 
ynaan had become fearfully wicked and de- 
waved. As with the people destroyed by the 
od, and many nations since, their vices fitted 
hem for ruin. We may believe that it would 
ave been no mercy to have prolonged their days 
iniquity. It was necessary that the Jews should 
ve acountry in which to maintain the faith of 
od for the welfare of our whole race, and that 
hey should not be ever tempted and corrupted 
py idolators in full vigor. As it was, the remnant 
pf the Canaanites was a great temptation to them 


















ae » the licentious and cruel idolatries of Astarte 
ly fo hemosh and Moloch. ‘The Lord zs a God of 
ms ‘ udgment,” and it is a fearful thing to exhaust all 





is offers of mercy and come under His punish- 
ment, 

The warriors of Israel encompassed the whole 
rity, and as the wall fell down flat, each marched 
praight to its centre, and none of the inhabitants 
pS aped, 







SUGGESTIONS. 
1, By faith Israel encamped at Gilgal, in the 
and of promise. 
2. By faith they kept the memorial feast to the 









pon , 

with (rd in the presence of foes, as we may feed on 
ed to ernst while He protects us from temptations. 
sto Ma ® Faith sees the Captain of the Lord's host as 






he Captain of our salvation, giving deliverance 
fom sins, All heaven is on the side of the 






' men : 

7his HErSing and obedient ones, for God is for them. 
‘ould f+ Faith sees the old manna pass away with- 
‘ople fe fear, as the new supplies of grace appear. 






5 Faith obeys commands, however strange, if 
piven by God, and shouts its victory before the 
alls fall down, assured that they will do so. 

6. Faith fulfils all the Lord’s time—the seven 
fays—and then sees its reward. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHAWNEETOWN, IN. Ter., Sixth mo, 12th, 1883. 

In the report of the Executive Committee on 
Indian Affairs, in reference to the boarding-school 
at this place, I notice that a mistake is made 
hich I think worthy of correction. The total 
troliment is given as thirty-eight (38), and the 
Average attendance thirty (30). Both are much 
00 small. 

Gen, Whittlesey, Secretary of the Board of In- 
tian Commissioners, visited the school in Eleventh 
nonth last, and I can do no better than give an 













My ‘tract from his report. 
the €report says: ‘“‘ The boarding-house is over- 





towded, and many applicants have been refused. 
te school is taught by Mrs, Wells and her sister, 
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Miss Davis, They have 59 names on the roll ; 
52 were present. The teachers are competent 
and zealous, patient and kind, yet firm in disci- 
pline, preserving good order. The Superintendent, . 
Mr. Cox, and his wife, the matron, and all the 
employees are well gifted for their positions.” 

I have been here since the first of Fourth mo, 
and find the statements in Whittlesey’s report to 
be substantially correct. The attendance this 
spring has not been so large as during the winter, 
but shows an average of 45 for Fourth and Fifth 
months, I think the school has been very pros- 
perous considering the condition of the buildings, 
which are old and rotten, 

Respectfully thy friend, 
Horace V, EASTERLING, 
Prin. of School. 





SCIENCE. 


Jt becomes continually more and more evident 
that photography is to play an important part in 
astronomy. At the observatory of Harvard Col- 
lege, Professor Pickering is making a set of pho- 
tographic charts of the heavens, by means of a 
camera of wide angle equatorially mounted. The 
plates, each about six inches by eight, cover a 
space in the sky two or‘three times as large as 
the constellation of Orion. They show, with only 
now and then an exception, all the stars visible to 
the naked eye, and many others running down to 
about the 7th magnitude. The interesting point, 
however, and that which gives the method its 
great importance, is that the photographic mag- 
nitudes of the stars do not correspond with the 
visual, except in a very general way. Some stars 
which are small to the eye are conspicuous on the 
plates, and vice versa, so that it is likely in this 
way we shall get a great deal of information as 
to the nature of stellar radiation. At the Cape 
of Good Hope, Mr. Gill obtained, with a photog- 
rapher’s camera, a number of fine pictures of 
the great comet, which exhibit many interesting 
points. Finally, at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Mr. Common presented 
some photographs of the great nebula in Orion, 
which seem to be decidedly in advance of any- 
thing done previously.—/ndependent. 


Ata late meeting of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Professor Heilprin called 
attention to a communication recently published 
by Dr. Dahl on the organs of hearing in spiders. 
He believes that the faculty resides in so-called 
sensory hairs on the legs, the feet and the organs 
of taste. These hairs communicate with nerve 
fibre and have nerve filaments extending to their 
tips, where certain microscopic processes were 
found to respond to sounds from various musical 
instruments, ‘ 

Dr. McCook remarked that he would require 
further confirmation before adopting Dr, Dahl’s 
conclusions, He had never been abie to con- 
vince himself that spiders have the faculty of 
hearing. The hairs described are so exceedingly 
sensitive that they are at once affected by any 
kind of mechanical agitation, which may in all 
probability account for the effects produced by 
sounds from musical instruments. 

Dr. Horn stated that the sense of hearing in 
insects is now generally located by entomologists 
in the antennz. He also described articulated 
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hairs on beetles which were undoubtedly sensory. | England is the ruling power and she can enfors 
Mr. Joseph Wilcox communicated a note on|such a statute as Act V of 1843, it is quite possiy 
the effect of a stroke of lightning on a series of|to root out the evil in a summary fashion, p 
telephone poles supporting a line extending from | where slaves are declared to be out of the cat 
Hamorton to West Grove, Chester county. The | gory of legal property, neither claimable as sym Taking 
first and second poles of the series affected were | nor salable as such, there must be force behing Glad © 
shivered to pieces, the third was uninjured, the | to carry out the law, or you only have the deag 


Scarce 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth were de-| letter Conventions of Turkey and Egypt, Eye 

stroyed, the ninth was uninjured, the tenth was|in many of the Native States of India, guided gm For W' 
split at the top, the eleventh and twelfth were un-|they are by English residents, domestic slay Such : 


injured, the thirteenth was split at the top, the | still exists and an illicit traffic continues, As|as 
fourteenth was not injured, the fifteenth was split | as 1882, four Abyssinian girls were imported ingag To fill 
nearly to the ground, and the sixteenth was split | India via Bombay by a paid agent of the Bhop, And ¥ 








at the top. The current of electricity went west, | State. Thisinstance came to the light; the slay But if 
and no pole on the east side was injured. The | were stopped in British territory and the case y «The 
damage extended over a space of nearly half a! dealt with by the Courts, But a petty trade Since 
mile, and it was surprising that a small wire could | carried on through the British ports of India thm And < 
carry a charge sufficiently strong to work so much | does not see the light. While the slavery exig | shot 
damage.—Philada. Ledger. | the supply must be maintained. It is no dou “He 
a mild form of slavery to which they are subjectejgm Swift 

a # |when the poor wretches reach their destination With 

MEANS OF PREVENTING BOWEL DISEASES IN , but the brutal harrying from their African home [kno 
INFANTS.—Dr, N.S, Davis, in a paper read before and the cruel treatment on the road must preceded Grew 
the American Medical Association, statesthat our| the servitude that awaits them.—An#i-Slay «WI 


efforts to lessen infant mortality from these di- Reporter. 
seases must embrace such measures as will secure | 


































































: IT seems almost incredible that paper couldbg Whe 
for young children a better supply of fresh, pure| used for a chimney, but one of paper pulp fif = 
air, for increasing the oxygenation and discarbon- | feet high has been built at Breslau, Germany, | ' 

_ ization of the blood and maintaining the activity | a 8° She ne ed to resist combaale He « 
of the vasomotor* nervous system, and as well [opens ee ; Put 
counteracting the effects of high temperature by EDUCATING THE GLADSTONES.—John Glaig™j Thy 
increasing the general tonicity and lessening the | stone, says a writer in Zemp/e Bar, liked thathi And 
excitability of the tissues generally, Measures | children should exercise their judgment by stating Sec 
for the first object must consist in securing better: the why and wherefore of every opinion they ‘He 
ventilation of dwellings and especially nurseries ' offered; and a college friend of William's, wh St. 
and sleepiffg rooms during the warmest part of, went ona visit to Fasque, in Kincardineshire, dur 
the summer, the sending of young children with , ing the summer of 1829, furnishes amusing pic. 
their mothers and nurses from densely populated | tures of the family customs in that house, “ where 
districts to moderately elevated, healthy locations, i the children and their parents argued upon every. 
or to floating hospitals, receiving ships, or large thing.” ‘They would debate as to whether th 
bodies of water, during the special period of high | trout should be boiled or broiled, whether a wir 
heat. For accomplishing the second purpose, he | dow should be opened, and whether it was likely Th 
knew of no measures so efficient and at the same | to be fine or wet next day. It was always per 
time within the reach of the poorest part of the | fectly good humored, but curious to a stranger, 
population, as the judicious use of the sponge bath, | because of the evident care which all the disput- 
Whenever the human system is relaxed and_| ants took to advance no propositions, even to tj 1, 
rendered morbidly sensitive by continuous high | prospect of a rain, rashly. One day ThomasGlat. 






heat, causing the infant to be languid, resiless,; stone knocked down a wasp with his haadker 
and sometimes pale, a free bathing or sponging | chief and was about to crush it on the table, when 
of the whole surface with water simply as cool as ! the father started the question as to whether he 
is comfortable, always produces a refreshing and had a right to kill the insect; and this point was 
invigorating influence, which continues from six | discussed with as much seriousness as if a humat 












to twelve hours, Consequently, if mothers and | life had been at stake. When at last it was at: V 
nurses could be so instructed by their family | judged that death was deserved because it was # 
physician that, during every wave or period of trespasser in the drawing-room, a common enemy 
high atmospheric temperature in which the mer-} and a danger there, it was found that the insed 
cury did not fall below 70° F, during the night, ' had crawled from under the handkerchief, ax C 












each child under two years of age should be | was flying away with a sniggering sort of buzz, a 
regularly given a full sponge bath in the evening | if to mock them all.” Another thing which John 
as well as in the morning, and their sleeping , Gladstone taught his children was to accomplish 
rooms should be as well ventilated as possible, to the end whatever they might begin, and no 
such a course would diminish the attacks of | matter how insignificant the undertaking might 
serious diarrhoea and cholera infantum one-half,| be. Assuming that the enterprise had been cotl- 
and consequently very greatly lessen the infant! menced with a deliberate, thoughtful purpose, * 
mortality from these affections. | would obviously be weakness to abandon 1 
, whereas if it o pee coo es = 

| thought it would be useful to carry it throug 
— ja taeien against acting without reflection. The 
SLAVERY IN INDIA-—Itis quite true that slavery tenacity with which William Gladstone ear 
in British India has been eradicated. Where | t© this principle exercised no doubt a bene i 
moral discipline upon himself, but was frequent 
* That which regulates the action of (hc ® ssels, ‘very trying to his companions, 
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AT THE KING’S GATE. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
Morning by morning to His gates I came, 
Taking my portion from His liberal store, 
Glad of my crumbs, and asking for no more. 
Scarcely my lips their stammering thanks could 
frame ; 
For what was I that I should think to claim 
Such audience from the King, whose good ran 
o'er 
To fill each empty soul that sought His door, 
And with the blessing spake no word of blame ? 
But if, some morn, His angel guards had cried : 
“The King hath nothing for thy needs to-day, 
Since from thy desert life no flowers unfold, 
And all thy fields lie barren, far and wide,” 
[should have said, and humbly gone my way: 
“He is the ‘King, to give or to withhold.” 
Swift from the shining presence entered One 
With spotless robes, of pearl and lilies wrought. 
Iknow not if He spake, or if the thought 
Grew in his smile, as blossoms in the sun: 
“Why should’st thou come, O child, as beggars 
come, 
Who take the gift, but count the love for naught ? 
This is thy Father’s house, For thee He sought, 
Waiting thy coming till the day was done. 
He careth for thee. Ask for large supplies, 
Put on the robe and ring, and cast away 
Thy garments stained with tears, with sin defiled ; 
And if His wisdom all thy prayer denies, 
Secure in love, look up and trusting say : 
‘He is the King, yet am I still His child.’” 
St. Paul, Minn —/Independent. 


A SONG OF THE BLOSSOMS. 


BY MARY ROWLES, 


Brown, and gnarled, and weather-beaten, 
Sad as though no joy could sweeten 
Their forlorn and bare existence, stood the trees 
in winter-time ; 
Now they manifest awaking, 
All their hidden splendor breaking 
Into snowy drifts of blossom, filled with fragrance 
in their prime ; 
Every flower sweet arbor making 
For the birds that round it climb. 


Such prophetic beauty settles 
On their diverse silken petals, 
ee as of starry jasmine, or of lilies opened 
wide ; 
Softly tinged with carmine flushes, 
Fair as,the unconscious blushes - 
Of June roses, or the colors that in little cheeks 
abide 
When the twilight angel hushes 
Them to rest at eventide! 


So, rich blossom and fruition, 
Hid from our slow recognition, 
In the marred and leafless branches of God’s 
human trees may wait ! 


Till His spring shall end their sighing, 
And His touch upon them lying 
Shall unfold the beauty hidden in the winter 
desolate— 
Where the flowers bloom on undying, 
And the crooked things are straight. 
—Sunday Magazine, 
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THE CHERRY FESTIVAL OF HAMBURG. 


BY MARIA W. JONES, 


Hard by the walls of Hamburg town 
Four centuries ago, 

Precopius his soldiers led, 
To fight their German foe. 

The blue sky bent above the earth 
In benediction mute, 

The tranquil fields reposed content 
In blossom, grain, and fruit. 


But vain the denedicite 
Of tender brooding sky, 

And vain the peaceful smiling fields 
Gave eloquent reply. 

Unsoothed, unmoved! In Nature's calm 
The Hussite army lay, 

A threat’ning deadly Auman storm 
With Hamburg in its way. 


To swift destruction now seemed doomed 
The dear old German town— 

Betore Precopius, the Great, 
The strongest walls went down— 

And soon, upon the soft warm air 
Came sounds of trampling feet ; 

The Hussites swiftly sprang to arms 
Their hated foe to meet. 


Ready, they stood to make the charge! 
The great gate opened wide; 

And out there poured, not armed men, 
But marching side by side, 

The little children of the town, 
Whose round eyes met their gaze 

With innocence that courage was, 
Unlearned in worldly ways, 


The men threw all their weapons down 
At sight so strange and fair ! 
They took the children in their arms, 
They smoothed their flaxen hair, 
They kissed their cheeks and sweet red lips, 
They told how, back at home, 
They left such little ones as they, 
And then they bade them come 


To cherry orchards, close at hand, 
And there they stripped the trees 

Of branches rich with clustered fruit. 
Their little arms with these 

They filled, and with kind words of peace 
They sent them back to town, 

And all the soldiers marched away 
Nor thought of their renown, 


And now, each year in cherry time 
In Hamburg we may see 
The little children celebrate 
This strange, sweet victory. 
Again the tramp of little feet 
Is heard, as side by side 
They march all through the quaint old town 
In childhood's joyous pride. 


Again within their arms they bear 
Green branches through whose leaves 
R'pe cherries gleam, and tell a tale 
More strange than fancy weaves, 
About a bloodless battle fought 
Four hundred years ago, 
When children saved old Hamburg town 
By conquering its foe.— Christian Worker. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 2d inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The House of Lords re- 
jected on its third reading the bill permitting 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, by a vote 
of 145 nays to 140 yeas. 

Chief Secretary Trevelyan replied in the House 
of Commons on the 28th, to the question whether 
pauper emigrants had been sent to America with 
the knowledge and consent of the Government. 
He said the reports about the landing of paupers 
in America were much exaggerated ; that the 
steamer Anchoria took no inmates of any work- 
house, and all emigrants sent by the Commis- 
sioners had been supplied with funds. No paupers 
had been sent out by the Board of Guardians. 
The Furnessia took 421 emigrants, of whom only 
five families had been in the workhouse, and in 
each of these cases friends in America had offered 
them homes, He had seen all the emigrants’ 
tickets, including railway tickets in America, and 
they had also checks for the landing allowance, 
which is for adults £1, and for children 1o shil- 
lings each, . 

The Secretary of the Tuke Emigration Fund 
says that all emigrants assisted to go to America 
by that fund have been sent direct to relatives or 
friends there, and have been provided with money 
on landing. 

At a meeting of British ship owners in Londor 
on the 28th ult., opinions were received from 
eminent English counsel against Count de Les- 
seps’ monopoly of the work of constructing canals 
across the Isthmus of Suez. A committee of the 
ship-owners will forthwith demand power to make 
a second canal, Notice was given in the House 
of Commons on the 29th, of a motion that no ar- 
rangement for a second Suez Canal would be 
satisfactory unless it provided for a reduction of 
rates and an adequate representation of British 
shipping in its administration. 

IRELAND,—-Earl Spencer, Lord Lieutenant, 
speaking at Limerick, said he saw signs of a 
better future for Ireland. He advocated techni- 
cal training, leading to animproved style of farm- 
ing, before the people entered upon the task of 
reclaiming waste lands. He maintained that the 
Land act worked well, and asked all classes to 
co-operate for the material advancement of Ire- 
land. He deprecated forced emigration, but be- 
lieved that careful aid to emigrants having a pros- 
pect of success abroad was beneficial both to 
them and to the districts which they left. 

C. S. Parnell, in a public speech, said that his 
party would endeavor to have the Land act so 
amended as to make the reduced rents date from 
the time of application therefor to the Court ; to 
provide that tenants should be allowed for im- 
provements made within 30 or 40 years; and so 


that lease-holders shall be admitted to the benefits | 


of the act. 


The Court of Appeal at Dublin has rendered a 
decision in a test rent case, on which 40,000 other 
cases depended. It held that the new rents be- 
came payable from the first gale-day after the act 
was passed, and not from the day when they 
were fixed by the Commissioners, 

The chairman of the Loughrea Union has de- 
clared that he never knew the out-door relief list 
to be so high as it is now, and it has become 
necessary to increase the relieving staff. 
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FRANCE.—The Pope has written to Presidepp 
Grévy respecting church affairs in France ; com. 
plaining of the expulsion of the religious orde 
the suspension of the salaries, the Army bil] 
which militates against the supply of priests, and 
the arbitary changes proposed before the Concor. 
dat Commission, rendering the Chnrch unable to 
defend its rights against the usurpations of the 
State. The Government have decided that Presi. 
dent Grévy shall answer the letter personally, [t 
is thought he will do so in a conciliatory manner, 

GERMANY.—The last note to Prussia from the 
Papal Secretary of State, proposes to recognize 
the duty of notifying the Government of clerical 
appointments, on condition that Prussia declares 
the exercise of all priestly functions exempt from 
prosecution and the training of priests free from 
all restrictions. It expresses the desire of the 
Vatican to continue negotiations, although Prus. 
sia has violated diplomatic usage by passing the 
Church bill while negotiations were pending. 

The Upper House of the Prussian Diet adopted 
the Church bill, on the 2d inst., by a vote of 64 to 

16. The,session of the Diet was then closed. 

Russ1aA.—The Government announces that the 
negotiations with the Vatican have been con- 
cluded. The Catholic hierarchy will be allowed 
freedom in matters of faith, but interference in 
questions regarding the temporal power is for- 
bidden. The Government retains the right of in- 
specting seminaries, and its right to exercise con- 
trol over the education of Catholic children inthe 
Russian language, literature and history is recog- 
nized. Appointments of teachers must be sub- 
mitted for Government approval. The power of 
removing clergymen is restored to the bishops, 

EGypt.—An epidemic believed to be cholera 
appeared in Damietta last week, and some cases 
‘have occurred in one or two other places near, 
causing much alarm, A strict quarantine has 
been established at Damietta, and the Turkish, 
French and Italian Governments have ordered 
all vessels from Egypt to undergo quarantine in 

| all their ports, The same precaution is taken at 
Malta. 

PERU.—It is stated that public meetings held 
| at two or three places in different provinces, have 
| resolved to adhere to the conditions of peace and 
to recognize Yglesias (or Iglesias) as President, 
and that the province of Piura has proclaimed in 
his favor, Gen. Calderon has written to Yglesias 
|that all attempts to make peace have been frus- 
trasted by Yglesias or Pierola treating with Chili 
at the same time; but he ‘hopes that all parties 
will unite for the common welfare, and make an 

immediate peace with the least possible sacrifice. 
| DomesTICc:.—The Commissioners of Immigra- 
'tion at New York have been investigating the 
cases of a large number of Irish immigrants as- 
sisted by the British Government who have re- 
‘cently arrived at that port, to ascertain whether 
any of them are, as it is alleged, paupers within 
the meaning of our law prohibiting the bringing 
of such to our ports. The Collector of Customs, 
| also, was instructed by the Government to co- 
operate with them in preventing the landing of 
such immigrants, The result is that the steam- 
ship company have been notified that they must 
take back at their own expense 28 of the number 
‘who arrived in the Furnessia, The remainder 
| will be allowed to proceed to their respective des- 
. tinations, 
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